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_ WIRROR, 


*Hail! Mystic Art! ineffable! sublime ! 

The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime! 

Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 

Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and minds. 


ADDRESS 
Delivered at the request of La Fayette 
Lodge, No 137, at Luray, on the Anni- 


versary of St. John the Baptist, June 24, 
1825, by the Rev. Brother Alonzo We ton. 


CoMPANIONS AND BRETHREN : 


We are assembled this day to hail the re- 
turning anniversary of “t. John the Baptist, the 
hely patron of our order. We are assembled 
this day to rejoice at the rising of that bright 
Star in the East, and at the same time to pre- 
sent our offering of gratitude upon the altar of 
Nature’s God. 

This day, so highly commemorative of that 
eventful period, will be hailed as an everliving 
era in the annals of masonic history. 

You, my companions and brethren, while 
reminded of his birth by the return of this day, 
are also reminded of that day when the open- 
ing urn received, with bis cacred ashes, the un- 
fading sprig ; which, as a precious jewel, re- 
minds us that we should not carry that jos too 
far whieh our bosoms feel, for with him we 
are soonito stand at the judgment seat of Christ. 

It would border on criminalty, and evince a 
want of feeling on our part, not to express our 
warmest feelings of joy on the return of a day 
so important and so interesting to che masonic 
world as the present. But at the same time 
Jet it be remembered that heartfelt masenic joy 
consists not in an unguarded scope of animal 
passion ; nor is it discoverable in an excess of 
personal gratification. For the mason’s first 
duty is to !earn to subdue his passions, and to 
this end he is furnished this manuscript of the 
skies, with the square and compass, which 
serve as the grand lights of masonry. 

From this record we gather tke subject of 
eur present address, as expressed by St. John 
the Revelator, ii. 17. ‘*To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna, 
and will give him a white stone, and in the 
stone a new name written, which no man 
knoweth saving he that receiveth it.”’ 

In this passage we have expressed the future 
hopes of the genuine disciple. He that has de- 
voted his life to the cause of God and of virtue, 
to him is to be given the hidden manna ; and 
to him alone are to be imparted the white stone 
and the new name. These are the words of 
that eminent disciple of Jesus Christ, whose 
birth we commemerate each returning twenty- 
seventh of December, and whose masonic vir- 
tues have thereby been transmitted through a 
lapse of more than eigmeen hundred years, and 
whose virtues will doubtless be handed down 
through the same medium until the clarion of 
the judgment shal! announce its approach. 

While this text discovers all the spirituality 
of that man of God, each mason will perceive 
that it refers to the fourth and seventh degrees 
of ancient free masonry. 

In pursuing this subject we first discover 
the striking parallel between the christian and 
masonic temple, as suggested by St. John in 
the text. 

** Him that overcometh’’ is a term well un- 
derstood by the christian who has enlisted un- 
der the banner of Christ ; and who, conse- 
quently, is ever engaged in the spiritual war 
waged between the powers of light and those 
of darkness. But equally understood is it by 
the mason, who is taught in his first degree, 
that like the outer court of king Solomon’s 
temple, this life is a chequered scene of good 
and evil, filled up with cares and crosses, op- 
positions and conflicts. His entrance shews 
him that within there are difficulties to be over- 
come ; and that he, like al] other worthies that 
have gone before him, can gain admittance on- 
+ Be | breasting danger ‘‘ in the name of the 


But well for him, as for the disciple of Je- 
sus, he is not left alone in this season of dark- 
ness, but a faithful guide attends him until from 
the altar he hears the same transforming sen- 
tence which bid light to break forth upon cha- 
etic darkness in the morning of creation. 

Not more quickly did the luminaries of heav- 
en break forth upon the artonished view of our 
great progenitor, than the three grand lights 
of masonry emblematically break upon his 
newly created vision, and then, like the chris- 
tian, he is led in the way that he knew not. 

His next step conducts him to an apartment 
where he is taught the humiliating lesson, that 
one grand point is still hid in darkness ; that 
he has just entered the school, and that he needs 
all the docility of a child to gather the wanted 
faformation from the wide spreading field of 
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he passes the days and hours of his sojourning. 


Few are the retreats afforded him from the . 
scorching rays of adversity as he passes the , 
dexert of this inhospitable world. And when, ' 


like the christian, he would turn from the busy 


world to offer up his adorations to the ever- | temple and her altars? Ask, during the cap- 
living God, like Hiram Abiff, he finds his path | 
beset with foes, deadly and malignant, who, - 


like the prowling beast of the forest, are seek- 
ing his blood. 
His course is marked over mountains of the 


roughest cast, and through defiles of the deep- | orate, tell us, (for it is nO® mine io impart) 


est danger, yet ends in flowery fields beyond. 


Fortitude is ever required to pursue, but is ev- | 
er sure to overtake it. The deathiess laurel is | 


only plucked from danger’s field or from the 
precipice of boldadventure. ‘* Him thai over- 
cometh alone is to eat of the hidden manna ”’ 
Go on, then, in the character of true mason- 
ry, with evangelical piety, and provecute the 
journey of life ; holding in your right hand 
virtue, as a shield ; having at the same time 
engraven on your breast, in indelible charac- 


masonic discovery. From thence he finds the | 
path of life still more rugged and difficult, as , 


ters, the grand insignia of masonry, Hott- | 


NEss TO THE Lorp; and bearing ever in ©"! 
which ‘*. HRISTIAN, 


_ be worn, kaown and undersiood but by the 


mind, that masonry regards no man for his ex- 
ternal, but for his internal qualjfications. 

To constitute a mana mason, itis not 
enough that he has been initiated into the se- 
crets of our body—that he has received the 
mysterious tokens of our order—that he has 
beer raised, marked, passed or exalted to the 
high sublimities of the chapter’s arch ;—he , 
may, notwithstanding all this, be as far from | 
the masonic sentiment or the real principies of | 
masonry, as the formalist or the painted hypo- 
crite is from true piety, after entering the visi- 
ble pales of the christian church. 

We are assembled this day to celebrate the 
returning anniversary of that disciple of Jesus 
who once said to the multitude that surrounded 
him, ‘* Behold the Lamb of God ! that taketh 
away the sins of the world.” And could his 
sacred lips break silence, or for a moment 
change the theme on which he is sweetly des- 
canting,—could his voice reach us from his 
elevated seat in heaven,-—he would but reiter- 
ate the same sentiment in the ear of every ma- 
son, and say to him, he is the only hope of fi- 
nal and complete redemption. 

Now, as masons, we claim an affinity with 
this co-worker, or this harbinger of Jesus 
Christ. In claimiog kindred with him, or with 
other ehristian patrons of our order, it should 
be remembered that in the language which has 
been transmitted by them to us, are author- 
ized to use their names for authority only in | 
propertion as we, their successors, maintain 
unsullied those principles which they espous- 
ed, and in which they lived and died. 

As well might Hume, Voltaise, Rousseau, 
Volney, d’Alembert, Bolingbroke and Paine, 
clothed in white raiment, have claimed kin- 
dred with the Lord Jesus Christ, as an apos- 
tate, worthless mason, clothed in his lambskin 
or white apron, with St. John the Baptist. He 
would disdain the approach of sucha mason to 
the altar of his espousal, and his departed shade 
would turn indignant at the insulting commun- 
ion. 

But, my brethren, when masonry shall re- 
sume her former standard of piety—when each 
shall bear to the altar a grateful heart to God 
—when each, as a living stone, shall build up 
a spiritual house, bearing the mark of the mal- 
let and chisel, from the hand of the Great 
Architect—when each shall wear the letter G 
upon his left breast, deeply engraven, and 


still more deeply felt, - thea, and not till then, 
shall we possess the holy spirit which moved 
and actuate] the man of God whose birth we | 
this day commemorate. Then, and not till 
then, shall we furnish the world with the evi- | 
dence which she requires, that when one is 
said to be a member of the fraternity. he is one 
to whom the burthened heart can pour out its 
sorrows—to whom distress may prefer its suit 
—whose hand is guided by justice, and whose 
heart is expanded with benevolence. 

Then may we invoke the shades of our de- 
parted patrons to look down within the veil of 
our mystic temple—to preside over our ma- 
sonic assemblies—and commune with us in 
those festivals which are commemorative of 
their virtues. To your faith and practice in 
masonry, add faith in the “on of God. You | 
will then have a steady and constant beam of | 
light ever glowing before you ; your hopes of | 
a blissful immortality in that celestial Lodge 
above shall remain unshaken ; the eaks of Ba- 
shan, or Rome upon her seven hills, stand not 
so firmly as stands the christian on Christ, the 
living rock,—firm, yea, firm as the pillars of 
heaven, and immoveable as the throne of Goad. 
Then, possessed of such a faith in him, you 
shal] participate in the full fruitioa above, and | 
sweetly experience the sentiment of the text, | 
** He that overcometh will I give to eat of the | 
hidden manna.”” 

But the hidden manna spoken of in our text, | 
is but the food of every child of God on earth, 
who like the true Israelite, is journeying to the | 
distant Canaan, across the desert of this world. 

He finds each returning day fresh manna af- | 
forded him from his heavenly benefactor, and | 
his sprritual existence is thus perpetuated from | 
this celestial storehouse. While the christian | 
partakes of this manna, he knows not to what» 
circumstances allusion is made by the apostle, | 
or why the term **hidden’’ should be expressed 
concerning it. Ask the pious and godly ma- | 
son ; he, whilst with the christian he partici-) 
pates in it, understands by masonic tradition to | 
what event in the history of the Ancient Tem-— 
ple reference is here made. 

The christian and the mason alike know thai , 
God commanded Moses and Aaron to gather 
a pot of manna, which was to be kept as aa | 
everlasting memorial of God’s interposition in | 
preserving the life of that multitude in the wil-' 
derness, This pot of manna, with the ark of | 
the covenant, book of the law, and Aaron’s| 
rod, was deposited in the sanctum sanctorum | 
of thetemple. There was resting, then, a! 


promise of God that it should be kept as an ev- 
erlasting memorial. Ask now the christian or 
the divine, what became of these memoria 
when Babylon’s proud king marched forth, 
leading his locust legions, laying the countries 
desolate through which he passed, until his sa- 
crilegious hand poliuted and demolished the 


tivity of this unhappy people, where rested 
these divine testimonials ? If no answer be 
given this day by mortal, tell, O tell us, thou 
sainted immortal ! from the regions of light, 
whose birth and virtues we this day commem- 


iel) us where, in what sscred recess this manna 
was hidden. Should he answer, his answer 
would be, ‘* Like all the worthies that have 
gove before us, COME AND sEE.’’ But the 
aposile adds arother flower tu the chaplet, ‘I 
will give him a white stone, and in the stone a 
new name written.”’ 

For the encouragement of the christian, the 
apostle seis forth the forther motive to his per- 
severance in ‘le path of virtue, by telling him 
that he shall aot only eat of the hidden manna 

be fed with divine cousolaiion from the gold- 
en throne, —bui alvyo have an eternal signet, on 
*’ the new name, shall 


same. 

But what know. the mason concerning the 
subject to which refereace is here made ? He 
know {u!! well, and understands the language 
of tha: deperted brother, when he speaks thus 
masovicaiiy of the fourth degree. Ask the 
mason ; he will tell you the stone here alluded 
to ‘* was brought up to the temple for inspec- 
tion, but ignorant of its worth and its fiaal util- 
ity, it was rejected and thrown away by the 
inspectors, as unfit for the builders’ use.’? The 
unfinished temple was threatened with destruc- 
tion for its unsubstituted want. So, likewise, 
the spiritual superstructure of every man is In- 
complete, until the white stone and new name 
are given in the day of final conquest, when 
we have conquered and overcome. 

But if such are the results of perseverance in 
the cause of virtue, how great is the motive 
for us, as masons, with the christian, to torget 
the things that are behind, and press toward the 
mar for the prize. If such blessings await 
us as the reward of virtue~ii the hidden man- 
na, which angels cannot eat, and the white 
stone and new name which they never can re- 
ceive nor understand,—a:e to be imparted by 
the Master of assemblies to the faithful alone— 
to the man of God, who has fought the good 
fight and finished his course with joy—to the 
mason, whose soul has been redeemed by the 
blood of the Lamb, and who waits for the day 
of his redemption to come,—I say, if such are 
the results and such the blessings that await 
him, you, my brethren, as masons and as 
christians. have incentives s:fficient to call in- 
to action all the energies cf your souls, till 
you shall be congregated by the Grand High 
Priest in your celestial chapter. 

Asamason, 1 have met with masons on 
the level ; permit me now, as a brother of 
this venerable institution, to urge home the du- 
ties which we owe to God, to each other, and 
to all mankind, as members of this fraternal 
band. 

In entering upon this field, I am well aware 
that it is as boundless as infinity itself, and 
skirted only by the bounds that encircled Dei- 
ty. Our duty to God we have imparted from 
the sacred desks on e ch returning day that 
commemorates the death and resurrection of 
Jesus _hrisi, the Lord of glory. And you, 
brethren, members of this Lodge, though re- 
cently constituted as such, know and feel your 
duty to each other ; and we doubt not, that as 
worthy masons, you will readily perform it, 
and thereby confirm the title we bear, and con- 
vince the world that BROTH! R, among ma- 
sons, is some hing more than a mere naine. 
Actuated by these sentiments, each individual 
centers his happiness in the happiness of his 
neighbor, and thereby a fixed and a permanent 
union is established among men. Thus the 
masonic system, if it does net wholly and en- 
tirely remove the evils, it largely contributes 
to allay the calamities of life. 

The friendship which masonry inspires is 
universal ; yet it exerts iis influence in a great- 
er or less degree, as the objects it favors are 
nearer or more remote. And hence it is that 
the love of friends and of country takes the 
lead in our affections, and gives rise to that 
true patriotism which fires the seul with the 
most generous flame--creates the best and 
most distinguished virtue - and inspires that 
public spirit and heroic ardor which enable us 
to support a good cause and risk our lives in 
its defence. 

This commendable virtue crowns the lover 
of his country with unfading laurels, gives a 
lustre to his actions, and consecrates his name 
to posterity. His virtues are of the noblest 
kind ; conscious integrity supports him against 
the arm of power ; and should be, like com- 
panion Coustis in the Spanish Inquisition, bleed 
by tyrants’ hands, he gloriously dies a martyr 
in the cause of liberty, and leaves to succeed- 
ing generations an everlasting monument of his 
greatness. But the principles of masonry ap- 
pear not only divine when employed in pre- 
serving the liberties of our country— in bind- 
ing man in a national confederacy—in forming 
a universal brotherhood,—but they shine with 
equal splendor in the more tranquil scenes of 
life. Before they rise into the noble flame of 
patriotivm aiming destruction at the heads of 
tyrants-—thaundering for liberty and courting 
danger in defence of rights,—we behold them 
calm and mw derate—burning with an even 
glow improving the seit hours of peace—and 
heightening our relish for virtue. 

[ fo be concluded. | 


Masonry Spain. Theking of Spain 


on the 2ist Aug. issued a new decree against 
the Freemasons. A lodge of Masons having . 
been seized in Grenada while, as the decree ! 
states, they were holding their ‘dark meeting,’ 


clothed in their ‘ridiculous garments,” anc | 
surrounded by the instruments and emblems ‘of 
this reprobate craft,’ the king has decreed, that 
all the persons thus seized, and being engaged 
in the ceremony, shall, within three days at 
farthest of the publication of the decree in Grea- 
ada, be punished with death, agreeably to the 
decree of the Ist Augnst, +824; it being prop- 
er to punish in an exemplary manner, +o 
shameless an audacity on the part of these 
criminals. The decree is also to be extended 
to all parts of the kingdom, wherever there 
may be such lodges. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE CRUSALER. 

He is come from the land of the swerd and the 
shrine, 

From the sainied battles of Palestine; 

The snow plumes wave oe’r his victor crest, 

Like a glory the red cross hangs at his breast. 

His courser is black as black can be, 

Save the brow star white as the foam of the sea, 

And he wears a scarf of 'broidery rare 

The last love gift of his lady fair! 

It Lore for device a cro-s and a dove, 

And the words* 1 am vowed to my God and my 
love!” 

He comes not back the same that he went, 

For his sword has been tried and his strength has 
been spent; 

His golden hair hasa deeper brown, 

And his brow has caught a darker frown, 

And his I:p has lost its boyi-h red, 

And the shade of the south o'er his cheek is 
spread; 

But stately his step, and his bearing high, 

And wild the light of his fiery eye; 

And proud in the lists was the maiden bright 

Who might claim the Knight of the Cross for ber 
kmght. 

But he rides for the home he has pined to see 

in the court, in the camp, in captivity. 


He reached the castle,—The gate was thrown 
Open and wide, but he stoud there alone; 

He opened the door, —his own step was all 

That echoed within the deserted hali; 

He stood on the roof of the ancieut tower, 

And for banner there waved one pale wall-flower; 


And for sound of the trumpet and sound of the 
horn, 

Came the scream of the owl onthe night wind 
borne; 

And the turrets were falling, the vassals were 
flown, 

And the bat ruled the halls he had thought his 
own. 

His heart throbbed high: oh, never again, 


Might he soothe with sweet thoughts his spirit's 
pain, 

He never might think on his bovish years, 

Till his eyes grew dim with those sweet warm 
tears, 

Which hope and memory shed when they meet; 

The grave of his kindred was at his feei; 

He stood alone, the last of his race, 

With the cold wide world for his dwelling place, 

The home of his fathers had gone to decay,—. 

All but their memory was pass’d away: 

No one to welcome, no one to share 

The ‘aurel he no more was proud to wear; 

He came in the pride of his war success 

But to weep over very desolateness. 

They pointed him,to a barren plain 

Where his father, his brother, |.s hinsmen were 
slain; 

They showed him the lowly grave where slept 

The maiden whose scarf he so iruly had kept; 

But they could not show him one living thing 

To which his withered heart could cling. 


Amid the warriors of Palestine 

Is one, the first in the battle line: 

It is not for glory he seeks the field, 

For a blasied tree is upon his shied, 

And the moito he bears is, ** Light for a grave!” 


He found it—ihat warrior hus diced with the 
Srave. 


Regular Commutications 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, FRIDAY, 25, 


BOSTON LODGES. — 


St. John’s Ist Tuesday in every month. 

St. Andrew's 2d Thursday, : 

Columbuan,ist thursday, 

Massachusetts last Friday. 

Mount Lebenon, last Monday. 

Grand Chapter, 21 Tuesday in December, June & Sept. 
St. \edrow’s Chapter, Ist Wed. in every month, 

St. Paui’s Chapter 24 ‘Tuestay. 

G. Lodge, ed Wed im Dee. March. June and September. 
Encampment 3d Wedaesday im every month, 

Counced of Royal Masters,tast Tuesday. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dorches er—Unon, Ties-ay preeeding tull moon. 

Charlesto wn- Kug solomon, 2d Tuesday. 

3d Monday 

Malden— ienat Hermon, Wednesdey prec.full moon, 

Brighten—Bethesda, 2! Tuesday. 

Lyunn—Mount Carri monday preceding. 

Salem=Pssex Tuesday pre. fm —Warren R. A. Chapter 

Tourvlay on or preeeding full moon. 

Beverlye Liverty Monday preeeding full moon. 

Med.cay—Montgur: ry 2d Wednesday. 

Duxtury—C rier Stove Monday after tull 

Fatmouth—Mar ve ist Wednesday. 

Nantuckei—Uwion Ist Monday; Urbanity Monday. 
Union Conneil S. M. 4th mon.in Dee. Mar, June.Sept 

Weduesday pre. me 

Danvers—Jordon, Wednes ‘ay pre. full moon. 

Rovhury—Washington Thursday pre.f. m. 

Detham=—Censte lation do, do. do. 

Stouzhton— sing Star Thurs. pre.f. m-=Mt- Zion R. A 


Chapter monday pree. full. 
Mouday pre.full, 


after full m, 
Hingham Oia Colouy Friday pre. full moon. 
Needham Thursdaxy precedng Tull moon, 
Heading Goud Tucsavy pre. ivll moon. 
South Reading—Mouni io Thursday pree f.moon 
Wrentham. st. bo. do. 
Framngham, uesda do. do- 
Moedfieid, Cassia Tucsday pre. full moon. 

Yertol» Union Weducsdsy pre.full moon. 
Cheimaford. Pentuck.: Frday do. ao, do 
Social Tharsuay do. to, 
Andover. §t. Mauthew'’s Wednesday do.do. do. 
Haverfelt Merrimack bursday do do, do, 
Lexington. Hiraw Thurway do. du 


Charitun. Fayette last Wed. in Jan. Ap Aug. and 
Midaichbury. Harmony Tuesday 


Hardwick. Mount Zion Wednesday do. doe 
NewSalem. Goiden Ruic Monday do, do, do 
Belchertown, Monday do. do. do 
Mystic Thursday do. do, do. 
Ner:nampten. Jordsutem do. do, do. 
Greetbich. King do. do, da 
Worcester, Morning Stas ‘tursduy do. co, do, 
Levcesier, Weunesday do. do, de, 
Groton. St. Paul’s Monday do do. to, 


St John’s R.A.c, p.fm in Dee Fed. Ap Jane Met 
Newburyport Pever’s Monday m.; St. Vinnie? 
fuesday p. f. m- ; St. John’s Thursday suc. full 
Uxbridge, Svlomon’s Temple ‘Thurscay pre. fucl moom 


Wooburn. treedom Vhursday or do do do 
Waltham, Monitor Monday go do do 
Quincy. Rural Monday do do do 
Gloucester- Tyvian ist Tuesday. 

Lenox--Union Star, Wed pre fm 

Ipswich. Unity Tuesday do co do 
eominster. Aurora Monday co co do 
West Granville, Mt Pleasaut Wed. do do do 
Brookfield. Meridvan Tuesday do do do 
Great Barrington. Cincinnatus Wed. do do do 
West Stuckoridge. Wisdom Tuesday do de do 
Templeton. travris Toursday de dk do 
New Marlborough. Xising Sun Tuesday do do do 
Cummington. Onon Thursday do do do 
Sutton. Olive Branch 3d moudsy. 

Greenfield. Franklin R. A.C. Ist Wednesday. 
Northosrough, Fredonia Friday do do do 


Soring field, Hampdee Wed. pre. f. m 
Southwick. Frevdly Society, Monday pre.fuil moon, 
Taunton, Kng David, Wed p.t.m. 
‘manity, Tues, pre. t. every oth, month. 
BrookfielumMerician. do de do do do 
Wed pre. f. 

Fal! Rrver. Mount Hope. Tues p. f,m. 
New-Bedford, Star jn the mouday. 
Greenwich Vilage Encan:pment Tues. p-f m- 
south Reading. mount moriah, Fr. p-f 


MAINE. 
@ortland, Ancient Lauinark ist Wed. ; Portland 2d 
Brunswick. United %i ‘Tuesday. 
Bath, ~olar Uhursday. 
North Yarmouth Casco vesday preceding full moon, 
do do de 


-scasset. Lineoln hursday 

slina, Aina, Wednesday de =o 
Union. Thursdxy do do «a 
Wallohorough St. Georges Tues. do do do 
Camden Amity do do 
China Central Wediicsduy do do do 
Saro. Saco Wednesday te do do 
Kennebunk, York Mouday do «ds» do 
Briageton. Oriental Monday do do do 
New G'oucester Cumberland Mon. do doe do 
Parts. Oxtord Thursday do «de do 
Milourn. Somerset Monday do do 
Bangor. rtue Tuesday do do do 


Thomaston. Orient, Monday p- t. m. 
Hallowetl—Jerusalem R. A. , “thurs. pre. 
Kennebec Lodge, Wed. pre. |. 
Gardiner — eran, Tuesday pre full moon 
Winilrepe-Temple, Monday pre. £ m 
Br lfast--Belfast, monday pre 
Calais, Crom, Monday p.t.m 


NE W-HAMPSHIRE. 
Portemouth, > ..J0 Ist Weanesuay an every month, 
Pythaguras 3c Tuesuay do uk 


lebanon trankla Monday preceding moon. 
imhersi, Benevolent Monday or de do 
“orvord. Blaziny Star Tuesday de do do 
Charlestown, Fauhtui Weanesday pre- co «do 
New London. Kmg Solomon’s Wed.pre. do 
Claremont. Hiram 1st Wednesday 

Washington. Mt.Vernon Mov atordo do do 
Plymouth. Olive Branch Tuesday do «oe do 
Sanvornton Centre Monday ofer do du = do 
Rochester. Humane Monday do do dv do 
Canaan Mt. Moriah Tuesdaydo do do do 
Plainfield. Wednesday do do do 
New Ioswieh. Bethel Tuesday do do do do 
Dover. Sivafford Wednesday do do de do 
3radford. St Peter‘s Tuesday do do do § do 
Alstead. St. taul-s Tuesday pre. do do 


Merideth.-Mount Lebanon Wed pre fm, 

Hampton. Kockmgham Tuesday of the week the m, f. 

Bath. Meridian Sun Wednesday do do co 

Hanover. Trinity Encampment,last Wednesday in Feb- 
Ap. June, Aug. Oct. and Dec....S'. Andrew's Chapter 
4th Wednesday m Jan Mar. May, July, Sept.ard Nov, 
Council of R. Mesters, on the same days as the Chap. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Grand Lodge, last Mond. every other month, 
Gloucester~@F ricndship, Wednesday preceding f. 
Cumberland~ -Morning Star, Monday precedwe f, 
Coventry—-Hamiiton, Wednesday f. 
Providence. St. Johns, Wed. p. f m.; mount Vernon, 

Thursday p. f m. 
Newport. St. Johns, Monday p. f. m, 
Warren Thursday do, 
Bristol, St, Allwus, Wednesday do, 
P.wrucket Union, co do, 
Harmony, Tuesday do, 
Smithfiell—M*. Morieh, Frday pre full moon. 
Kast Greenvich—King Solomon Monday pre. ft. m, 
Coventry—Mauchester. Friday pre- f m. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Haddam E. Haddam, Coiunbian alternately ‘Thars. pfm 
Stonnington Asylum Tuesday preceeding full 
Colchester. Wooster. ist Wed,...V Chap Man. follown 
Norwich. Somerset Frday pre. t. m.... franklin R- A 
lasi Monday in Feb- May, Aug.and Nov. 
Preston. St. Janets ‘Thurwiay preceding full moon. 


N, Stonnington. Widow's Son Wed, do do do 
New Loncon. Thursday ¢o do do 
Middletown. John’s last and 34 Wed. 

Litchfield st Pauls Tharsday pre. do do 
Gashen. Olive Branch Tuesiany pre- do 
Terrington. Senceka, Tuesday do, do do 
Salisiury. Montgomery Tuesday do do do 
Norfolk, Western Star Do 40 do do 
Canaan, Mervian Chapter Thursday pre. do do 
North East. Chapter No. 4% 1st Monday. 
Barkhampstead Northern Star Thursday do do 
Woodbury. King Solomons do do do 
Granby. St. mark's, Wednesday p f m, 

Berlin, Harmony, Wed, pre full moon 

Suffield, Apollo, Tues fm 

East Hari ford, Onant, Thars. p m 

Canaan, Mer.dien Chapter, Tues, full 

Sharon, Hamilton, Wed, pre ful 

Winsted, %. Andrews, Wed. sre full moon. 

Pumfret, Warren R. A, C. pre moon in marth 


June. September, December. 
Putman, Jast We'.in April, Jun’, Sept. Nov, Dec. 
NEW-YORK. 
Glen‘s Falls. Hamat». Thurcday preeeding full moon, 
R A C. last Wed. Feb. Ap. June, Aug. Oct & De 
durera, Sevpio Mond pre, t. moon, urora R.A. C 
Wed preceding full, 
Watertowr. Federal Wed. esday previous fm. 
Albany, Temple R. AC 2d Tucsday. Master's 
ltand 2d Monday. ‘lemple Lodge Ist and2d 
mount Vernon, ist and 2d Wednesday, 
Auburn—- A. C., Thursday preeeding f. 
Trumansburg~—Fidelty, next pre fm 
R.A C, Friday next = fm 
Lodge, Mond. do oO, 
Clarksville, Widow's Son, Thurs. p. f. m. 
Catskili-—Catski ti. monday pre fm 
Catskill R.A. C. Thers. pref m 


VERMONT. 
Bennington, Vt. Mt. Auth ny, Tueway pre fall meen. 
Rutland. Green Mountam Encampment, 3d Wed. in 
Dec, Feb. Ap June, Aug. and 
Bradford. Mt Lebanon A.C. 2d Tuesday in Dee. 
Feb. April, June, Aug. aud Oct. 
Middlebury, mt. Calvary Encami!. 2d Tues in may, and 
everyother month. 
Vergennes, Jerusalem R AC 34 Mun in January aud 
every other month 
Dorchester Lodge Tues p fm 


VIRGINIA. 
Fairfax, Fairfax Chapter, No 33, 3d Monday mm Jan e 


March, June and October, Fairtas Leige, Ne. 4, 
Friday io every month 
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‘Kutelligeneer. 


Fecha nic’s 


“Trace ScreNcE, with modesty thy guide.”’ 


LIVING INHABITANTS 

WORLD. 

Living Toads fownd in stones are produc- 

tions of the former world. By the Rector 
of Pabsdorf. 

The occurrence of living toads in stones, is 
one of the most remarkable facts in natural 
history. Amongst many examples of this 
sort, we shall mention a few which put the 
matter beyond all doubt. A living toad was 
found in a large stone at Newark on Trent, 1n 
England. It was of a white colour, measured 
three and a half inches, but appeared incapa- 
_ ble any more of bearing the light. For all its 
motions argued an incompatible state, and an 
hour afterwards it died. But in this time it 
was seen by several hundred people. 

In a stone quarry, near Cassel, the workmea 


OF ANOTHER 


even under the bottom of the sea we discover 
river muscles, and the beds of former great 
rivers. It may be conjectured, that at a future 
transformation of the earth new intermixtures 
will arise, and the productions of our present 
world will be united with those of a former 
one. and rest in one common grave, in or- 
der to make place for a new and better world. 
It is impossible to determine the time when 
the last great transformation took place, which 
caused the former world to make place for 
this. But every one who knows how much 
time is necessary to produce a new creation of 
plants and animals out of the bosom of the 
earth, according to the laws of nature, must 
easily discern that many centuries must have 
passed away since that great catastrophe hap- 
pened. 

The living toads already mentioned must 
have been inclosed in their stony prisons during 
this last revolution of the globe. For on the 
present period of the earth having commenced, 
and the productions of the former world be- 
ing buried in mud and slime by the overflowing 
of the sea, the whole surface of the earth be- 
came turned into solid strata by some unknown 
process of nature, and out of the sand-banks 
and coral reefs of the sea, arose the secondary 
limestone and sandstone mountains. The 
toads of the former world met with the same 
fate asits fish and other animals ; they were 


discovered three living toads lying together in | 
a stone four feet long, three feet broad, and as 
many high, on the outside of which, before it 
was broken, not the slightest trace of aperture 
was to be discovered It was with difficulty 
that these animals eould be brought from the 
spot they lay in, and as soon as they were ta- 
ken out, they hopped in again. They appear- 
ed at first to be quite lively in the grass; but 
they died in half an hour. 

The fact cannot, therefore, be disputed, and 

could, were it necessary to prove the truth 

of these appearances, quote many instances of 
this sort,which have been recorded. Some 
time since a living toad was found in slate, at 
Ruchenberg on the Saale. We shall not, 
therefore, detain ourselves longer on this point, 
but endeavor rather to explain the matter. Ev- 
ery thinking reader, who has not heard of this 
phenomenon, will consider such as wonderful, 
and many even unaccountable. It appears al- 
80 at first sight to be impossible for a creature 
to he enclosed in stone, such a length of ‘ime, 
without dying of hunger, or being suffocated. 

Naturalists have endeavored, to be sure, to 
shew, how this is possible ; but no one has, if 
I remember, explained in what manner and 
when these animals came into the stones. 

In order to solve the first problem, it is said, 
the stone in which the toads existed, was prob- 
ably a porous sands:one, which imbibed mois- 
ture from rain, which the animal inspired by 
means of its pores, or its sucking warts. For 
these animals can be kept long aliveon wet 
blotting paper, which is moistened from time 
to time. It is also known that toads and frogs 
are very tenacious of life, and can fast a long 
time. 

An English naturalist made a trial, how long 
he could keep a toad without nourishment ; 
he placed it in a pot, and ‘buried it in the 
ground, closing it carefully. He forgot-by 
chance to dig up the pot, until two or three 
years were elapsed. He found his toad still 
living, and buried itafresh. We have to wait 
the issue. 

Bat this explanation does not appear quite 
satisfactory tous. Such a creature can be 
preserved living by means of moisture or wa- 
ter, for a certain time. But many thousand 
years, how would that be possible? For we 
cannot admit of a shorter period, since which 
our rocks, even slate, lime, and sandstone, ané 
who knows, even if it werea porous sand- 
stone in which the toads lived. 

We can more easily explain how such an 

animal can exist and be preserved in a tree. 
For a living toad has been found in the cavity 
of atree, which, according to its rings, musi 
have been more than eighty years old. It 
probably had crept into a hole of one of its 
boughs, and had not been able to come out 
again ; and the opening had in the course of 
time completely closed. Here it could easier 
subsist, than in hard stone, but the sequel will 
show, that the preservation of these animals 
does not depend upon nourishment, but upon 
another cireumstance, and quite o'her causes. 
We come now to the second question, how 
and when the toads came into the stones. In 
order to render this clear to ourselves, we must 
remember, that besides our own present world, 
one has already preceded it, which contained, 
as ours, terrestrial and marine animals. ‘et 
there was a time, when the whole continent 
was but an immeasurable ocean ; as the sec- 
ondary mountains, with their petrified beds of 
muscles, fishes, and sea productions prove. 
After some unknown great catastropie, which 
our earth suffered, the sea at length disappear- 
ed, aad from a world of waters arose, if I 
may be aliowed the expression, a world of 
land. There, where at present the plough 
turns up the soil, and countless corn fields 
shine with the golden harvests, where immense 
forests spread forth their luxuriant trees, 
amongst which numerous wild animals sport, 
where hills and mountains raise their varied 
summits,avhere herds of cattle graze, where 
rivulets and rapid streams wind through the 
vallies, and where cities and villages are now 
situated, there formerly raged the waves of 
this ocean - there swarmed hosts of animals, of 
numberless forms and magnitudes. 

At the command of the Almighty the waters 
disappeared, and with them the then existing 
world of marine animals and of plants, which 
were thus placed upon the dry land. 

The bowels of earth have preserved to our 
times the remains of such only as have with- 
stood decay, and have become petrified. And 
the botcom of the sea became dry land, and 
the slime and mad it had left behind was har- 
dened inta stone. But another terrestrial 
world, besides the one of water above men- 
tioned, must have existed before the present 
one was formed. This can be seen from the | 
numerous remains of terrestrial animals and 
productions which we find in different coun- 
tries, and which do not belong to the present 
period of the earth. There are as many and | 
as large forests under the earth as there are_ 
above it, which have been buried thousands of 
years ago, and have been transformed into coal 
There were formerly as many, perhaps more, | 
large and small animals on the earth than there 
are at present. We must therefore suppose, | 
that the sea and dry land have been continual-— 
ly changing places with each oiher on the sur- 
face of our earth, and that after each change of 
this description, a new creation of animals and | 
plants took place on it. For this reason we 
find, that wood in a state of ceal, and the 
bones of quadrupeds, occur intermixed with | 
‘marine productions in the same bed ; nay, 


covered and buried with mud. They would 
have perished like their fellow creatures, in 
water or in mud, had not their peculiar organi- 
zation prevented this. These animals possess 
the property of sleeping and remaining in a 
state of torpor during the winter, without hav- 
ing occasion for any nourishment during the 
whole period. Frogs are often to be found, 
in winter, in ice, and on its thawing, they are 
again revived. As it is well known, that 
fregs and toads, when the weather is warmer 
than usual in the spring, come forth from their 
holes in the earth, and commence a new life. 
During the-great revolution of our globe, just 
mentioned, when the whole an:mal and vegeta- 
ble creation was buried under mud and earth ; 
these toads met with a similar fate, and were 
inclosed in their stony prisons until they were 
released from them by secident. They were 
obliged to repose in them some thousand years 
in a state of sleep, having no other means in 
their power, otherwise they would have had a 
like fate with millions of fishes and terrestrial 
animals, which perished and became petrified. 

But it may be said, that these toads might 
have been inclosed in stone at a later period, 
as these animals are fond of creeping into holes 
and cavities of the earth in order to sleep the 
winter. Even the t ads which were found in- 
closed alive in a tree must have come there in 
this manner. It is also known, that in lime- 
stone quarries, new rocks, as cale-tuff, &c. are 
formed during a comparatively short period of 
time, and that these animals might, perhaps, 
have been inciosed through these means. 

But if insects of a former world could be 
preserved in amber, and mammoths in their full 
flesh in ice, a toad of the primeval world could 
well exist alive in stone, until the present 
world, as it is very tenacious of life, and has 
the advantage of being able to pass a long time 
without nourishment, in a state of torpor or 
sleep. The fact is stil] a.problem which natu- 
ralists or zoologists will alone be capable of 
solving ; and which ‘vould be effected by an- 
atomising one of those fossil toads with the 
view of ascertaining if it isan animal of the 
present or of the former world. The white 
colour, which the English toad had, leads us 
to suppose it as probable that it did not belong 
to our world, provided the length of time and 
the want of air and nourishment had not chan- 
ged its natuaal colour and bleached its body.— 
In the mean time, if such an animal can exist 
for years in an old tree, or even in a stone, it 
is also capable of being preserved ina stony 
prison thousands of years, because, being asleep 
and in so confined a situation, no exhalation 
takes place from it, and, therefore, there is no 
occasion to replace the lost animal juices by 
various nourishment. Wonderful phenome- 
non! The toad, this ugly and much despised 
animal, was of al] others the only one capable 
of undergoing this experiment of nature, and 
thereby, of viewing a second time the light of 
the world. Ail others, the most noble crea- 
tures, even man himself, had it not in his pow- 
er to live to see such a blessing. Man, with 
his fellow creatures, could only pass into the 
new world in a petrified state, the insects of a 
former werld could only be preserved from 
complete ruin in amber, and the mammoth be 
partially preserved in ice, but the toad was ca- 
pable, on account of its tenacious powers of 
life, and its peculiar nature, to pass from the 
old world into the new ene in a living state, 
and by these means to be snatched from de- 
struction. It has seen two worlds, having 
been an inhabita:t of the old as well as the 
new one. It has twice trodden the theatre of 
thevold! 

How many useful considerations does the 
discovery not give rise to! Llow many weigh- 
ty truths may not be traced from it ! 

These toads, therefore, furnish us with a 
fresh proof of a former world. For, if they do 
not belong to our world, but are different from 
the present animals of the same species, which, 
however, must be more decidedly proved than 
at present, it is clear that there have been for- 
merly other animals in the world than ours. 
Should they prove to be a new species, we 
shall have discovered a new race of animals of 
a former world, and thus add one more to those 
already known. It were only necessary that 
Cuvier should discover or examine such atoad 
found in stone, and perhaps one more would 
be immediately added to the number of prime- 
val animals discovered by him. 


Olive Oil. Monthly Monitor recom- 
mends olive oil to be used over the common 
salves for the cure of wounds. The writer 
says he has seen terrible lacerations healed in 
a few minutes, without any means but combas- 
ilicon, with several folds of linen saturated 
with oil, laid over the dressing, renewing the 


oil when the cataplasm begins to dry. 


Observations by M. Arago on the elevated 
temperature of the atmosphere this summer. 
—‘* The thermomeier rose to 33 deg. 3 centi- 
grades on Thursday the 19th of July. It is 
rare that the heat is so intense at Paris: yet, 
in 1793 it rose two degrees higher ; but the 
heat was not then continual, as at present.’” 
M. Arago wished to ascertain to what depth 
the heat penetrated the earth, and what was 
the law of decreasing heat ; and he obtained 
the same day the following results :. - 

*‘Tt must be premised that the mean tem- 
perature of Paris is about 10 degs. 5 centi- 
grades, at which height the thermometer stands 
all the year round, if placed on a depth 
of 30 to 40 feet below the surface.—At the 
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present moment the solar heat was sensibly 
felt at 25 feet deep, and the thermometer was 
at 11 degs. 5 centigrades. 

At 20 feet, it rose to 12 degs.; 15 feet, 15 
degs.; 6 feet, 18 dege.; 1 foot 6 in. 28 degs. 

At the surface of the earth the heat was, in 
the garden of the observatory, at 53 deg when 
plunged in river sand ; and at 55 degs. if pla- 
ced in dark coloured earth.” 


MISCELLANY. 


The following interesting account of 
the battle on Groton heights, is extrac- 
ted from an Address, spoken in com- 
memoration of that event, by Wm. F. 
Brainard. 


“ About midnight, between the Sth 
and 6th of September, 1781, a British 
fleet of twenty-four sail, principally 
transports, filled with troops, were at- 
tempting their entrance into this har- 
bour. They had been fitted out for 
this erterprise at New-York, then in 
the possession of the British, and had 
lain in silence, the day before, under 
the shore of Long Island. ‘Their de- 
sign was to have passed these forts, 
with the state of which they were ac- 
quainted, in the night; to lave landed 
and accomplished their work of destruc- 
tion on beth sides of the harbor, to have 
passed to Norwich, and either, to have 
returned by the way they came, or 
marched through the country, west, to 
some place on the Sound, where they 
might have met their transports, as cir- 
cumstances should direct them. ‘| his 
object was in part defeated, by the 
wind failing, or shifting: they were 
discovered about day break, off the 
meuth of the harbor. But the discharge 
of cannon was then so common, that 
the alarm guns were little noticed.— 
They tanded on both sides the Harbor’s 
Mouth, in two divisions, ef about eight 
handred men each. The landing was 
not effected till about 9 o’clock in the 
morning: that on the west shore was 
made west of the light-house, near 
what we now callthe Salt Works; and 
it was led, and directed in its further 
operations, by a Leader who command- 
ed the whole expedition. At this in- 


appearance from behind the wood yon- 
der; and were first checked by the re- 
doubt which was near it. 


Many around me remember the his- 
tory of that day; the flag, with the sum- 
mons to surrender; the onset, the storm, 
the conflict, the surrender, the barba- 
rous refusal to accept it, for the Fort 
was surrendeged, but the enemy was 
exasperated at the bravery of its de- 
fenders, and dearly did they gain the 
victory; the agonizing struggle which 
followed, of death-daring men, penned 
up in their fastness; cries of suffering, 
shouts of victory, imprecations of ven- 
geance! there, a burning town, with 
not a soul to pour upon it a bucket of 
water; here, a wailing band of wives 
and children, in the act of becoming 
widows and orphans. 


The stillness of death succeeded— 
they buried their own dead, with the 
barbarity that marked their conduct; 
in heaps, scarcely covered ; leaving 
them tothe charity of their enemies for 
a decent interment. 


Ours, to the number of eighty-one 
were stripped, and stretched promiscu- 
ously on the parade, within the Fort.— 
Such of the wounded as-could bé easily 
found, were thrown into a wagon, which 
was set in motion down this hill: It 
struck a tree in its way to the water; 
the shock killed some outright, some 
lingered awhile in agony, and some few 
survived. 

This scene of butchery and blo: d- 
shed alarmed even the perpetrators of 
it; they determined to destroy the evi- 
dences of theircrnelty. A train of pow- 
der was laid, in the evening, from the 
magazine to the barrack ; and the bar- 
racks were set on fire. This train of 
powder was accidently discovered and 
disturbed; the fire was extinguished, 
and the intended explosion prevented. 
They departed in the dark, and rejoin. 
ed their companions from the western 
shore in their transports, 
their wounded died on the way, and 
were buried oa the shore; some died 
on ship board, and were thrown, dur- 
ing the night, into the sea, and washed 


stant, every man’s concerns were thick 
on his hands; there was shipping in the 


harbor, and property afloai ; there were | 


women and children, the poor, and the 
helpless; and the temptations to burn 
and to plunder were to be removed. 
The division which landed on the 
West was annoyed and impeded by 
such means as were at hand. A strong 


detachment of it was sent against Fort , 


Trombull, which was indefensible on 
the land side ; a small redoubt, on Town 
Hill, was taken, and with the excep- 
tion of two companies ieft to keep pos- 
session of these two places, the rest of 
the division entered the town, which 
they set fire toin different places; to 
houses, barns, and detached buildings, 
as well as to vessels and stores. And 
they principally consumed it. Nine of 
our people were killed, and six of the 
enemy. 

Both the Forts were at this time en- 
trusted to the keeping of Col. Wm. Led- 
yard, who held his commission under 
this state, and they were occupied by 
a few state troops, not enough to keep 
up and relieve a regular guard, with- 
out the occasional aid of volunteers from 
the citizens. 

Immediately, on the appearance of 
the enemy, their object was perceived 
and the probable result foreseen. 

Col. Ledyard made such dispositions 
for the defence on the west side as were 
practicable. He visited Fort Trumbull, 
and left its little garrison, under the 
command of Captain Adam Shapley, 
who afterwards died of that day’s 
wounds, with directions to annoy the 
enemy while practicable, but in case of 
a formidable preparation for attack, to 
cross the harbor, and repair, as they 
accordingly did, to this, which was the 
stronger and commanding station. 

The prophetic spirit of Col. Ledyard 
made certain the heroism of his char- 
acter. As he shook hands, at parting, 
with some friends at New-London,while 
getting into the boat to return to his 
post, he said to them, without varying 
trom the usual mildness of his manner, 
*¢ This day I loose my honor or my life ; 
which it will be, you, who know me, 
can tell already.” His neighbors and 
friends, as they volunteered around 
him, proved the sincerity of their pat- 
riotism, by the gospel criterion. “ They 
left father and mother, wife and chil- 
dren, houses and lands,’ aed some of 
them all these, in the cause of their 
country. 

Including his little guard, which was 
all that the enemy expected to surprise, 
he manned his parapets with one hun- 
dred and forty-nine men; who shut 
themselves out from the possibility of 
retreat, and nerved themselves for the 
struggie of man to man. 

~The enemy had landed below East- 
ern Point, under Lieut. Col. Eyre, of 
the 40th regiment of infantry, Majors 
Montgomery and Broomfield, Captain 
Beckwith, (afterwards Governor of 
Barbadoes, and since Commander in 
Chief of the army of Ireland,) anda 
compliment of subordinate officers.— 
They had not been annoyed, or divert- 


ed, in their march, and now made their 


upon the beach ; and many were buried 
on Plum Island, to which they repaired. 
Two hundred and twenty was their es- 
timated loss, besides the wounded and 
the missing, 


Of the one hundred and forty-nine 
men who garrisoned this place, eighty 
one were killed outright, and several 
died afterwards of their wounds. These 
excepting a few who were killed early 
in fair fight, were massacred, after the 
Fort was surrendered : not shot, but 
| killed with the sword, the bayonet, and 
the butt of the musket. But their 
wounded bodies, their convulsed mus- 
cles, and their dimished enemies show- 
ed that they had struggled to the last.” 


Of Arnold, the traitor, the speaker 
has the following remark, 


“ Of Arnold, if I say a word, I must 
crave your pardon. Is it worth while 
to add another curse to his memory ? 
the world has cursed him, not at once 
bnt in succession. He has been whip- 
ped through it naked. The Comman- 
der of the American armies cursed him: 
and the armies that he commanded said 
Amen! Andre cursed him, at the foot 
of the gallows, in the bitterness of his 
soul. Asgill cursed him, when he drew 
that awful blank in the lottery of death. 
When he joined his friends in England, 
after the Peace of °83, the multitude 
retired from about him, not with re- 
spect, but with horror. ‘Uhe British 
Parliament, so strong were the sensa- 
tions of our enemies even, was cleared 
of his presence, when he was acciden- 
tally seen in the Gallery, before busi- 
ness could proceed. To the deep 
damnation of such infamy is it possible 
toadd? He is dead—* The memory 
of the wicked shall rot.” 


ARTIFICIAL SPRINGS. 

Borinc ron Water.—We feel assur- 
ed that this paragraph will be read by 
more persons with interest than’ any 
other in the paper. Four persons from 
this county have been to New-Bruns- 
wick, N. J. tosee the so much talked 
of artificial springs. He says that three 
springs were brought from a great 
depth to the surface, which were flow- 
ing on the low grounds. This might 
be accounted for by supposing the foun- 
tain to lie in the hill back—but on the 
top of the hill they were then shown 
a spring obtained by boring 25v feet. 
It flows in a constant stream, yielding 
from the pipe two gallons a minute.— 
The water is sweet, soft, pure, and 
furnishes the spring house, kitchen, 
harn-yard, by pipes laid to each, and 
leaves a superabundance to spare.— 
There is no water so high as where 
the spring comes to the surface, for 
some miles, which precludes the pro- 
bability, if not the possibility, that the 
fountain is on higher ground, and for- 
ces the conviction strongly, if not con- 
clusively, that artificial springs may be 
raised in allsituations. We hope to be 
able to present a more particular ac- 
count of their visit, when we see the 


gentlemen together, 
Village Record. 


some of 
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Tue Pacnuas.—Among the most influen- 


tial of the tributaries to the Turks, are the, se. 


Pachas. Many of these men are worthyie 
hold offices under a more enlightened and }j 


eral sovereign than that of the sublime Porte. é 


The Greeks undoubtedly owe much of their 
valour, their enterprize, perseverance and te- 
merity, to the example and discipline of their 
former governors. ‘The most desperate were 
generally appointed their task-masters. 


In viewing the conduct of a people «ve must 


take into consideration the genius Of the gov- . 


ernment to which they are subordinate» Ina 
regular government, as understood by our- 
selves, we admit as an incontrovertable max- 
im, that the exercise of power should flow 
from one source, that source is the sovereignty, 


in our’s the people. We know no principle on 
which an individual holds an office in contra- 


distinction to the sovereign will. We know 
of no army paid from any other purse than 
that of the nation. Even the President him. 
self cannot,-and dare not raise a single regi- 
ment, and provision them from his own pri- 
vate purse. No citizen can raise a regi- 
ment and train them without a commission 
from the sovereign head. And when this 
sovereign thinks proper, he may annul or 
withdraw the commission. No _ governor 
considers his power unlimited, or presumes, 
without some color of reason, to enlarge has 
territory, by acquiring influence in another, or 
by carrying his arms into neighboring states 
and forcing the inhabitants to acknowledge his 
supremacy. No governor considers the duties 
on commerce, as a revenue of his own, or of 
his state, farther than may subserve the gene- 
ral good of the whole body politic. 
ry nation, or dominion is not so happily situs. 
ated. The connexion between the supreme 
power and the delegate, is, in some.constitu- 


But eve- 


tions but feeble; and a man of intrepidity may 
sometimes cause the sovereign, whose subject 
and servant he professes to be, to tremble. — 
The cause is despotism. A despot must be 
served by other despots; they individually 
tremble before him; he, in his turn, trembles 
before them, collectively. The Turkish 
Court and capital have been repeatedly con- 


vulsed, and tottered on their base by revolu- 
tions. At une time, Mustapha MBairactar ex- 


pelled the drones that formed the Ottoman 
Ministry. In afew weeks, Mustapha over- 
whelmed by a multitude, who acknowledged 
no law but that of physical strength, prevail- 
ed against him. This was effected through 
the influence of Ali, pacha of Janina, one of 
the most persevering and enlightened of the 
servants of the Porte. Since that time there 
have been frequent commotions and much 
blood has been shed in consequence of the 
ambitious views of the Pachas, though they 
may be united against the Greeks, their ambi- 
tion is forming a train which will one day 
end ina terrible explosion. Jealous of one a- 
nother, and emulous to increase their power 
and distinction, they feel little of the spirit of 
loyalty, in fact it is a name scarcely known a- 
mong them. As soon asa pacha exhibits an 
example of daring adventure, and success at- 
tends him, men of courage in that country 
flock to his standard, and enlist in his cause 
whether wrong or right. The Turks stop not 
to think, or reason. All that they see, OF 
hear, serves to fix their determination. It is 
not difficult, or uncommon for a man of cour- 
age, cunning and information to arrive at the 
pachalick of a province, by representing the 
present incumbent as destitute of energy, ef- 
feminate, or inattentive to public affairs. By 
treachery and bribery, adherents are multiplied 
and his predecessor is compelled to forfeit his 
province and hishead. Ifthe successor be a 
man of enterprize he immediately commences 
strengthening his precarious and blood-stain- 
ed authority. Perhaps there is not a more 
prominent example than that of the pacha a- 
bove mentioned. Descended from distinguish- 
ed ancestors, in rising to manhood he imbibed 
the first principles of war and the habit of 
command. Assoon as he was able to carry & 
musket, he took his piace in the ranks. Brav- 
est among the brave, be successively went 
through all the steps of promotion, and did not 
presume to command his companions, will he 
had proved himself worthy of it, by military 
achievements which secured their friendship. 
Though sometimes meeting with the reverse of 
fortune, his daring spirit never forsook bin. 

He soon ex‘ended his thoughts beyond the 
narrow limits by which his youth had beea 

circumscribed; and when his predecessor, 

from want of energy, had left the whole of 
Albania a prey to anarchy, and was finally be- 

headed, Ali was elected to fill his place in 

the government He immediately sat about 

to strengthen his dominions by every means in 

his power. At one time he would conquer 

the rebels to the Porte, at another receive them 

under his protection, at one time profess bis 

devout belief in the religion of the Prophet, a 

another favour that of the Greeks. In all bis 


intrigues and adventures he was generally suce 
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Sunt. ’ Lastly in 1798 he received the three 
tails, as a reward for his services. 

Steady in his plans he adopted a line of con- 
guct, whence he sometimes deviated through 
circumstances, but which he kept constantly in 
view. Convinced that by money he could al- 
ways secure favor with the Porte, he regular- 
ly paid his tribute to the Sultan, though, in 
fact, he rendered himself independent. His 
avarice had no other motive, and it was the 
means of his self preservation. He delighted 
in calling himself a second Pyrrhus, but a 
Pyrrhus who showed a due regard to his sove- 
* geign. Different from most other pachas, he 
paid strict attention to what was transacting in 
other parts of Europe. In 1809 and 181¢ he 
expressed great anxiety at the mighty strides 
of Napolean. Head newspapers translated; 
and eagerly sought for information and was no 
. Stranger to the various oscillations of the po- 
litical system. Watching with eager eye the 
frequent commotions of the Turkish empire, 
he uniformly availed himself of the weakness 
of that government, to extend his dominions 


and to seize advantageous posts. He had nu- 


**Come ye blessed,—for I was an hungered 
and ye fed me, naked and ye clothed me—in 
Prison and ye visited me,—As ye have done it 
to one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done itunto me.’’ Such is the reward 
and consolation of those who engage in acts of 
humanity, like the one before us. Those who 
first stepped forth in the cause of Afric’s sons 
form a brilliant constellation which shall shine 
to eternity; it is every day increasing in bril- 
liancy, and diffusing its rays in every benight- 
ed corner of the world. It has had the influ- 
ence to check the progress of a war more 
dreadful than any other with which the page 
of history has been stained. A war of nearly 
three centuries, waged by men against human 
nature, carried on, not by ignorance and bar- 
barism, against knowledge and civilization; 
not by half famished multitudes against a race 
‘blessed with all the arts of life, and softened 
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kings. The first settlement commenced in 
1822, by colonists from America and recap- 
tured Africans. There are three towns already 
named in the colony. 

There are six schools established; a seventh 
is designed for an academy, where the most 
promising sons of the colonists can be educa- 
ted and qualified to fill important offices. 

Mr. Sessions concludes his account of the 
colony with the following animating sentence. 
‘* T seem to kear breaking on the eastern breeze 
the soft accents of the Ethiopian’s voice, say- 
ing, ‘Come and open an asylum for the 2,000,- 
00 of your afflicted brethren in America—for 
the 30,01 0 infants they are compelled annual- 
ly to offer up to the god of slavery—come 
where the immortal intelligence may expand 
unrestricted by the customs and laws of socie- 
ty, and where you may be the instruments of 
leading a continent of lost brethren, to seek 


and made effeminate by luxury, but as a cele- 


brated writer observes, ‘‘ some strange non 


descript in iniquity, waged by unprovoked 
strength against uninjuring helplessvess, and 
with all the powers which long periods ci se- 


merous adherents and flatterers, to these he 


trusted for his justification, and to the friends | 


whom he paid, even in the Divan The Porte, 
know ing his resources and influence, felt it his 
interest to keep on amicable terms with him. 

The people he governed were of the most 


hardy race, accustomed to endure fatigue and the gifts of knowledge to prevent the possibil- | shake the neighboring coasts 


curity and equal law had enabled the assailant 
to develope; inorder to make barbarism more 
barbarous, and to add to the want of particular 
freedom the most dreadful and debasing per- 


sonal suffering. Thus ail the effects and in- | 


' fluences of freedom were employed to enslave; 


thar glory, honor, and immortality which shall 
be rewarded with eternal life.’’ 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Greece.—Corfu, Aug. 14.—Captain 
Buratovich, of an Austrian imperial 
brig, has arrived here, and informs us, 
that on the Ist Au- ust he witnessed the 
attack of Missolonghi by the Turks by 
land and sea, and represents the can- 
nonade to have been so heavy as to 


; that 


privations, without murmuring or discontent: | ity of illumivation; and powers which could’ when the fire ceased and the smoke 
While in camp, they spent the whole day in not have existed, but in consequence of mo- cleared away he approached the for- 
wrestling, singing and dancing, not repining | rality and religion, to parpetuate the sensual tress and saw the standard of the Cross 


at the past, or anxious for the future. 
slight distribution of wheaten, or maize bread, 
with black olives, or a few pickled sardines, 
were reckoned a treat. Very different from 
the Turks, whom they call Osmanlis, and 
who delight in indolence and effeminacy. 

The people of Albania, whom this Pacha 


‘of Christianity. And, as if this were not e- 


nough positive laws were enacted by the best 


and freest nation of christendom, and powers 
entrusted io the basest part of its population, 
for purposes which would almost necessarily 
make the best men become the worst.”’ 


had the happiness to govern, hail the ap- | Happily for humanity, and for the honor of 
proach of danger with enthusiasm; but, what- | the Christian religion this picture is fast fading, 


ever be the event, they never fail of claiming 
. the whole merit of success. They never ac- 
lknowledge a defeat. When repulsed they on- 
‘ly say, that they have not been victorious; but 
if they can carry off a single head they exult in 
the trifling advantage. At night their thick 
surtouts serve them for blankets, on which 
they repose. Their heads are barely covered 
with their fechs, a kind of bonnet. They are 
literally loaded with arms, and, satisfied with 
their lot, they place their happiness in a camp 
life. The Albanese soldier glories in his pro- 


fession. Like soldiers of our own country, he 


shows with pride the numerous scars, as titles | 


to honorable distinction, and rejoices to relate 


the hair-breadth escapes he has made, and the | 


risks he has run. To express the utmost brave- 
ry of an Albanese, they say, thathe never 
quits his shirt tillit fallsin rags In short; 
in the men of Epirus one might find the sol- 
diers of Alexander, and of Pyrrhus; they are 
proud, delighted, and transported at the clash- 
ing of arms, and aothing but the infirmities of 
nature can damp their enthusiasm. Such are 
the men whom Turkey is destined to encoun- 
ter, and when properly disciplined under ex- 
perienced commanders they will do wonders. 


Liseria.—We are glad to see a spirit of 
enterprize and benevolence, exerting itself in 
favour of the colonization scheme. We re- 
gard this scheme, not only as emanating from 
the imperious dictates of humanity, but of na- 
tional policy; requiring the countenance and 
support of our wise councils, and philan- 
threpic Legislatures. May the time soon come, 
when we can, in truth say, 

‘* Slaves cannot breathe among us. If their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free. 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
Oh! this is noble!” 

It has been stated that the climate and situa- 

tion of Liberia was unfavorable to a settlement ; 
“put the accounts brought by Capt. Creighton 
of the U. States ship Cyane represent the colo- 
ny to be in the most prosperous and healthy 
condition, and the intercourse with the natives 
on the most friendly footing. This account 
has added new encouragement to the efforts of 
the friends to colonization, and will tend toa 
renewal of dilligence in the important work. 
The society are doing every thing in their pow- 
er to encourage and promvute emigration. All 
classes appear favorably disposed towards the 
object, and it has met with its full share of ap- 
probation in the slave-holding states of the 
south. Many, actuated by the benign principles 
of the Christian religion and pure philanthro- 
py, have come forward in support of the cause. 
They have nct only voluntarily emancipated 
their slaves, but furnished them with the 
means of subsistence and utensils to pursue 
some occupation, by which they may be ena- 
bled to procure a handsome living either in St 
Domingo, or Liberia, as their inclinations 
might dictate. Such acts of benevolence mer- 
it everlasting elogia. They are not the bois- 
tering feats of battles won by the confused 
noise of the warrior and garments rolled in 
blood; they are not the evanescent but high 
sounding praises bestowed on some military 
chieftain who has paved his way to the tem- 
ple of fame with skulls of innocents, but they 
are the praises of humanity, the “ still small 
voice”? of Christianity in which angels delight 
to participate. The praises bestowed on the 
almoners of God’s bounty, whom the blessed 
Saviour shall condescend to invite in the great 
day of retribution into the kingdom of bliss. 


_ the blazoning on their escutcheon is, every day 
| becoming more defaced, and soon, we hope, 
that a vestige of its former disgusting character 
will not be visible. 

Fora long period of years, the intercourse 
of men professing Christianity, and the highest 
refinement in civilization, with Africa, instead 
' of imparting to the natives the blessings of re- 
| ligion, of industry, and civilization, has tended 
‘only to destroy their happiness and debase 
their character. The slave trade, as might be 
naturally supposed, has increased the detesta- 
tion of the Africans against Christiane; while 
| the arts of the slave merchant have inflamed 
the hostility of their various tribes and height- 
ened their ferocity, by increasing the frequen- 
cy of their wars. They have been deceived 
and miserably deluded, it is for those who are 
| blessed with freedom and all the arts and privi- 
leges of civilization, to undeceive and place 
them on the footing of other nations. 

The persevering and god-like benevolence 
of Granville, Sharpe, Clarkson, Wilber 
force, and Fox, is seconded by the humane 
and good on this side the water, and will have 
its influence, where any generous feeling is 
preserved, in every part of the world. The 
American Colonizntion Society, have author- 
ized the Rev. Mr. Sessions, to inquire whether 
a sufficient number «f persons can be found in 
New-England, ready te embark for the Anier- 
ican celony in Liberia, and sufficient collec- 
tions made for the purpose. Mr. Sessions, 
with the alacrity of a man fully intent on the 
importance of the subject with which Le is en- 
gaged, performed the object of his commission 
and has announced to the public the result of 
his agency. He has found that a commodious 
vessel can be procured on reasonable terms; 
and frem the amount of funds already entrusted 
to his care, he entertains but little solicitude on 
that account. A number also of unexception- 
able characters, have signified their wishes to 
become citizens of Liberia, and should a suffi- 
cient number be found, a vessel will sail from 
Boston, in the course of this fall, on this des- 
tination. 

Mr. Sessions har eompiled a very interest- 
ing description of Liberia. The colony is sit- 
uated in that part of Western Africa called the 
Grain Coast, bounded N. and W. by the At- 
lantic Ocean, S. and E. by a line running from 
the mouth of Montserado in a south easterly di- 
rectien. N. Lat. 6deg. 18 min. 16 sec. W. 
Long 10 deg. 34 min. 13 sec. from London, 
Its territory contains sufficient land on the 
coast for a numerous range of towns, and back 
there is sufficieut for plantations. The estima- 
ted value is $1,000,0(0. It is in part an el- 
evated promontory jutting into the ocean. Its 
woeds are like the lofty forests of North 
America, furnishing every material for fences, 
‘building, &c. It is watered by a river as large 
as the Connecticut, abounding with excellent 
fish, and forming one of the best harbors from 
Gibraltar to the Cape of Good Hope. The 
soil produces cotton, coffee, rice, corn, sugar, 
indigo, palm oi], and every garden vegetable. 
He says that indigo bears ten full cuttings in a 
year, and that cotton yields from nine to thir- 
teen annual crops, without cultivation. 29 
deaths only, have taken place since the landing 
of the first settlers, up tothe last accounts 
from that place. 

This tract was purchased in 1821 by a for- 
mal negociation instituted between the Society 
and six confederated kings of Western Africa, 
and afterwards confirmed in an Assembly con- 


sisting of seventeen kings, and thirty-four half 


A | vices, and to ward off the emancipating blow | waving on the walls, heard the cry of 


| Joy of the Greeks and saw the disgrac- 
ed assailants retreating; and that on 
| the same day the Greeks attacked the 
Turkish fleet, burnt a frigate, a cor- 
vette, and a large schooner, and took 
one brig.—A British frigate has aso ar- 
rived from Missolonghi, the Captain of 
which reports that above 12,000 killed 
and wounded Turks lay inthe ditches 
of the fortress, The Lord High Com- 
missioner (Adam) has expressed his o- 
pinion, that the Greek soldiers and 
Commanders deserve great praise, and 
that he shall not fail to give the partic- 
ulars to his government, 

“it is stated that before the assault 
several Christian Agents repaired to 
Missolonghi, and represented to the 
Greeks the impossibility of their resist- 
‘ing the forces combined against them; 
that they were authorized to make large 
promises ; that the whole peninsula had 
surrendered to ibrahim Pasha; and 
that it was their duty to save a useless 
waste of blood. hat a Council of war 
was held in consequence, at which /Vo- 
ta Bozaris said, ** Rather shall the en- 
emy plant his standard on the bones 
and ashes of myself and my 500, than 
that we will accept such proposals.— 
The persons whe make them will do 
well to refrain in future from making 
them, otherwise they will meet with a 
more anwelcome reception.” It is ad- 
‘ded, that this and other speeches had 
the desired effect :—the Council re- 
solved to defend the place, and the 
mediators were dismissed. On learn- 
ing this result, and fearing the ap- 
proach of the Greek fleet, the Capt. 
Pasha advised the Seraskier, Redshid 
Pasha, to make anether assault, and 
that he would aid him with 100 boats 
and 4000 seamen and marines; which 
were done, and the above was the glo- 
rious result.” 

Ibrahim Pasha is in a situation not 
much better—he is closely surrounded 
and the Peloponnesseans will not listen 
to any of his overtures.” 


Extract of a letter from a Greek Soldier 
in Missolonghi recetved in Paris. 

Missolonghi, Aug. 6.—With the help 
of the Most High we have defeated 
another assault of the Turks on this 
fortress. We were in a desperate sit- 
uation, when the Turkish Commander 
sent ina flag of truce to demand our 
surrender, offering to permit the gar- 
risop to march out, with their arms, &c. 
This was thought to be honorable, and 


accepting it. But our intrepid Leaders 
would not harken to it; and Lambres 
proposed, the following answer to the 
note of Redschid Pasha: “ No one in 
this city will deign to accept you asa 
conqueror. Missolonghi will sink in its 
blood before it willsurrender. 1 there- 
fore send you four bottles of rum to 
distribute among your standard bear- 
ers, that they may be more spirited in 
the attack you are projecting.” ‘This 
was adopted, and sent on the 2d; and 
on the 3d, at day break, the Turks 
made their attack in four columns by 
land, and a diversion by sea. Attera 
combat of several hours, they were de- 
feated at all points, and leit the ditches 
tilled with baggage, standards, dead and 
dying. ‘They are said to have carried 
off more than 1500 killed and wound- 
ed; while on our part, we lest only one 
oflicer of distinction, and a few seldiers 
wounded. 

* The consequence of this victory is, 
that the Turkish fleet has mostly dis- 
appeared, leaving only 22 sloops to 
make observation ; and these will short- 
ly be attacked by our flotilla. 

‘“ We have news to day, that 5000 
Roumelists are marching to attack our 
enemy in the rear, and have advanced 


most of the garrison were in favor of 
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Tabir Aabos, his former chief of police, 


tive during the attack.” 
Greece.—The London Sun of the 


upon very good authority, that the 
Russian Consul and another gentleman 


irom calling before, but that certain 
ed that the Court of St. Petersburgh 


fairs of the Greeks,” 


New-York, Oct. 22. 
From Spain.—Cadiz accounts to Sept. 
7, have been received. ‘They men 


French Charter. 


bian privateers. 


forty years ago, had been ascertamed 


New Guinea, surrounded by breakers 
One of the chiefs, who came on board 


aged chieftold the Captain of the wha 


boxes had been washed on shore, con 


The crogs is onits way to Europe. 


large timber ship Baron of Renfrew 
floating in several huge detached piec 
would have attempted to render assist 


the weather, and the immense piece 
of wreck floating in every direction. 


captain was the Baron of Renfrew 


person on the wreck. 


late session of the Supreme Judicia 


yet been retaken. 


trance of his cell. 


the convict within to break it. 


first to the top of the fence, he succeed. 
ed thereby in relieving himself from 
* durance vile.” 

On escaping, be had the boldness, 
nay, we may say the effrontery, to go 
to the house of Mr. Vanstone, who 
keeps a tavern a few rods from the 


prison, called him up, procured some- 
thing to eat, not caring to leave town 


within five hours (15 or 20 miles) of 
him; and we hope soon to he deliver- 
ed from his presence. Five Gttek 
ships, which have arrived at Vassila- 
des, have brought us abundant supplies. 
It is said Redschid Pacha has beheaded 


because the Albanians remained inic- 


12th Sept. has the follewing paragraph : 
A report is prevalent, and it appears 


of the Russian Embassy, waited on Sat- 
urday on the Greek deputies (this be- 
ing their first interview) stating that 
political circumstances prevented them 


obstacles being removed, it was expect- 


would take a favorable view of the af- 


tion the execution of Bessieres, a Roy- 
alist, and of the Empecinado, a Con- 
stitutional Chief; and the arrest and 
imprisonment of a large number of Vo- 
tables in various parts of the kingdom, 
implicated in a conspiracy to remove 
Ferdinand, to place his brother Carlos 
on the throne; and to introduce the 
Among those arrest- 
ed, are found, a Minister, a Counsellor, 
a Groom of the Bed Chamber, a Bish- 
op, a Dean, a Rector, a Canon, a Gov- 
ernor, a General, and two Colonels, 
They add, that in places unoccupied 
by the French the utmost disorder pre- 
vailed, and personal safety was uncer- 
tain :—That the Royalists were prac- 
tising similar or worse iatolerance to 
the Liberais, than they experienced 
during the reign of the Cortes :—That 
Cadiz was tranyuil ; and that its trade 
had been wholly cut up by the Colom. 


La Perouse.—A Paris paper says, 
that Captain Manby, lately arrived at 
Paris, had brought a report, supported 
by presumptive evidence, that the spot 
where the intrepid navigator, La Pe- 
rouse, and his brave crew perished, 


An English whaler discovered a low 
island, between New Caledonia and 


ler, that, when he was young, a ship 
had been wrecked on the coast, ina 
gale, that the crew had perished, and 


taining the cross and other articles. 


The Baron of Renfrew.—A letter 
has been received at Quebec, dated 
Gaspie, Ist Oct. which states that a brig 
had put in there in distress, the captain 
of which reported that he saw the 


near the Grand Bank, broken up and 
es, and part of the crew on each— 


ance, but the danger of doing so made 
it impossible, owing to the violence of 


The editors of the Quebec Gazette 
doubt that the ship seen by the above 


but the ship Criterion, arrived at New- 
York from Havre, about the 28th of 
September, off the banks, fell in with 
a large timber ship, supposed to be her, 
with her broadside uppermosi, broke 
to pieces—her fere channels, dead 
eyes and Janyards hanging to her—no 


Escape from the State Prison.—Wu.- 
LIAM ELLis, who was convicted at the 


Court in this county, of stealing a pock- 
et book from the person of israel Mil- 
ler, and sentenced to two months soli- 
tary confinement and two years hard 
labor, escaped from the State Prison 
on Thursday night last, and has not as 
He was “ resting 
from his labors,” and enjoyirg the soli- 
tary part of his punishmeat; and his 
escape would be a matter of perfect 
astonishment, were it not for the sup- 
position of bss having aid from without, 
An iron bar was broken, which secur- 
ed one ead of another bar, that was 
piaced across the grating, over the en- 
It was so situated 
as te be wholly out of the power of 
After 
descending into the yerd, he procured 
two bars of iron, one of which he 
crooked at one end, the other he set 
up against the fence, and climbing up 
that ull he could reach to hook the 


desired Mr. 
V. not to betray bim, and then took his 
leave. After his departure, Mr. V. 
went tothe prison, and gaye informa- 


with an empty stomach ; 


tion of his escape. Ellis, it is said, was 
seen in Union, on Saturday morning, 
travelling towards Gardiner. He had 
suffered a former punishment in the 
State Prison, and, it seems, was unwil- 
ling to undergo another. 

Thomaston Register. 


Hayden Randell, who had been sen- 
tenced to seventy-five days solitary con- 
fin. rent and five years hard labor in 
the State Prison, escaped from the jail 


at Bangor on the night of the 15th in- 
stant. 


Fire in New- York.——On Saturday 
night the upper part of a four story 
brick store, 169, South-street, New- 
York, was partly destroyed by fire ; it 
originated in a sail loft occupied by Mr. 
James Heath. While the firemen were 
engaged in playing upon the fire from 
the second story beams of a new store 
erecting at the immediate end of the 
one on fire, a portion ot the gable wall, 
about 12 feetin height and 2U.in length 
fell out and injured several of the fire- 
men very seriously. ‘lwo of them 
have since died, another is very ill.and 
several others more or less hurt. The 


Advocate accounts for the falling of the 
wall by the circumstance of its-bein 


of the thickness of only asingle brick. 


Fire at Frederickion, N. B.—A fire 
commenced at Frederickton, N. B. 13th 
inst while many of the inhabitan:s 
were absent endeavoring to stop the 
ravages of the one in the woods in the 
vicinity— 39 dwelling houses, and 29 
shops and barns were consumed, to- 
gether with the King’s store house and 
fuel yard. The fires continue in the 
woods around Frederickton and at Mi- 
ramichie, destroying houses, barns, &¢. 
We hear from all parts of the eastern 
country of ravages by fire. 


Destructive Five.—Fvom the Brattle- 
boro’ Messenger of the 14th inst. we 
learn that the distillery belonging to 
Francis Goodhue and Sons, in that 
town, was entirely consumed on the 
night of the 12th, together with a large 
quantity uf meal. ‘The overseer. Mr. 
Lewis Sargent, a young man belonging 
to Brattleboro’ lost money, notes, &c. 
in consequence of this accident, to the 
amount of $700. The whole loss is 


had a cross of St. Louis hanging from ae 
his ear; others of the natives had 
swords, &c. with the word * Paris” en- 
graved upon them.—On engniry, an 


Melancholy.—In a rencontre, a few 
days since, at Kinderhook, N. Y. be- 
tween two young lads of that place, 
-} (one a student at the academy, and re- 
spectably connected at the south.) one 
of them received a stab in the side . 
from the southern lad, which is said to 
-\ be mortal. 


Thunder Storm.—The inhabitants of 
Westfield, Mass. were visited with a se- 
vere thunder-siorm, accompanied with 
lightning, on Sunday morning week. 
The lighining struck and set on fire the 
barn of Mi. Robert Whitney, which, 
with about seven tons of hay, and an 
adjoming store belonging to the sume 
gentleman, were destroyed. Loss $800, 


Natchez —TVhe health of Natchez 
-| was said to be good on the 26th Sept. 
During the week ending on the 24th, 
the following deaths occurred—Lorng 
s| Morton, of Worcester—Daniel Jones, 
34—James Brazer, 27—Hugh Jones, 
27—James Adams, 25—Andrew M. 
Stewart, 6—Wm. A. Green. 23Au- 
;| guste Chapdu, 25. 


Novem- 
ber 24th, is appointed to be observed 
as a day ef Pusric Tranxscivine for 
the blessings of the year, in Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New 
York, and Maine. 


Literary.—\t appears by the Free- 
man’s Journal, that one hundred and 
thirty-six orginal works, of course, not 
| | including periodicals, have issued from 
American presses within the last quar- 
ter ofa year, besides fifty volumes re- 
printed, making together one handred 
and eighty-six volumes in ninety-one 
days. 


Kentueky.— The opposition Courts of 
Kentucky, known by the names of Old 
Court, and the New Court, have sim- 
ultaneously commenced their sittings 
at Frankfort. ‘The Old Court claims 
to be the Constitutional Court, while 
the New Court is alone recognized by 
the Legislature, and its Judges paid 
out of the state treasury. 


Gen. Jackson, with his lady, on a vis- 
it to some relatives in Jackson, West 
‘Tennessee, was invited to and partook 
of a public dinner, given by the people 
of that town and its neighborhood. 
The masonic fraternity also paid their 
respectsto him. His colleague in the 
senate and friend, maj. Eaton, aecom- 
panied him. ‘The general’s toast was 
—'The town of Jackson—where but™% 
lately roamed wiid beasts and savages; 
behold now the abode of civilization, 
refinement and hospitality. 


A Caraca paper announces the death 
of Capt. John Dundes Cochrane, known 
for his tours through Europe and Asi- 
atic Russia. 
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MASONIC MIRROR 


THE WREATH. 


It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every 
slens in which it moves; to breathe round nature 
An ovlow more exquisite than -he perfume of the 


rose, and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning.” 


“THE SWEDISH STRANGER. 
From the New-York Mireor. 
No children wept o’er thee ; 
No wife mourned thy doom, 
But strangers have laid thee 
Within the dark tomb. . 
Oh ! thine was the sorrow 
That knoweth no cure, 
That clouds the bright morrow 
Too dark to endure. 


Oh! none soothed thy pillow ; 
No ear heard thy sigh ; 

Far away o’er the billow, 
Alone thou didst die. 

Ah ! why from thy lov’d home, 
Why didst thou depart, 

On the blue wave to roam 
From the friends of thy heart ? 

When with life thou didst part, 
And no lov’d one was near— 

Oh ! breathed there a heart 
Could refuse thee a tear, 

Or that, cold as the moist clay 
That covers thy breast, 

Could still tranquilly lie 
In its passionless rest ? 


The night wind is sighing 
A requiem, near 

Where cold thou art lying 
In loneliness drear. 

No willow bends o’er thee ; 
No stone marks the spot, 

But dark weeds around thee 


Prove thou art forgot. 
From the New-York Statesman. 


London, 4th August, 1825. 

You will perceive by the date of this 
letter, that | have at last arrived at the 
metropolis, not only of this kingdom, 
but of the world—at least, so says John 
Bull, and my experience does not yet 
enable me to contradict him. We left 
Sheffield on Tuesday morning, the 2d 
instant, and arrived io this cily yester- 
day at eight o’clock in the forenoon—a 
distance of 165 miles. ‘This was a sort 
of Jobn Gilpin race; a part of it too 
through * Islington,’ the self-same 
road which the hero of Cowper’s play- 
ful muse travelled. But circumstances 
rendered the journey necessary, and 
despatch expedient. 

As it is my determination not to man- 
ufacture letters from directories and 
guide-books, nor to describe what | 
nave not seen, and as my knowledge of 
a route passed over with such rapidity 
must of course be very limited, I should 
hesitate about retracing our tracks at 
ull, were it not for the sake of keeping 
the chain of my journal entire, and of 
letting our triends know where we are. 
John Bull, however, would have no 
——- of complaint against an Amer- 
can tourist, if the whole kingdom were 
traversed inthe same manner, and a 
quarto filled with idle taies and graph- 
ic descriptions, gleaned from a_ post- 
coach; since this is the way in which 
most English travellers have passed 
through the United States. But retal- 
jation is not my object; and it is my 
wish to do more justice to others, than 
they hsve generally done to us. 

‘fo break off at once from this for 
midable exordium:—Our career on 
Tuesday morning, commenced under 
cloudy and threatening auspices.— The 
rain poured in torrents when the cuach 
left Sheffield; but it imparted more 
jey to the glad earth, than inconven- 
ience or regret to us. My friend took 
retuge in the inside of the carriage, 
but | conciuded to buffet the storm on 
the top, rather than lose a view of the 
country. In the course of the day a 
gleam of sunshine allured him from bis 
covert; but he came out just in time to 
get thoroughiy drenched by a sudden 
relapse of the clouds, thus losing the 
benefit of his double fare. Some of 

the passengers were wet and dry half 
a dozen times during the journey. 
There is something so ludicrous in the 
effects of a smart shower, upon the 
thronged top of a coach, that one is 
willing to be a little incommoded for 
the sake of witnessing the scene. One 
passenger after another rises, as he be- 
gins to feel the water trickle about 
him, while seated upon the deck of the 
coach, until they are all up, holding on 
as they may. Perlaps an umbrella is 
raised, when the rain pours from the 

» eaves into the next man’s neck. Find- 
ing all expedients fail, they at length 
“stand and take it.” ihe showers 

run in veins, and while one stage was 

assailed by a squall of rain, the next 

was enveloped in a cioud of dust, which 

adhered finely to wet garments. At 

the end of the journey, the cloaks, 

coats, and hatsof some of the passen- 


\, 


| few words. 


gers exhibited as many strata as White 
Watson's geological piles. 

Our ride extended through parts of 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Leceistershire, Northampton- 
shire, Bedfordshire, and Middlesex, af- 
fording a fair view of the interior and 
agricultural counties of England. It is 
certainly a fertile, rich, and beautiful 
country, the advantages of nature 
having been improved to the utmost 
extent by the hand of art. The season 
has been uncommonly propitious, with 
the exception of the late drought, and 
the crops of grass and grain of all de- 
scriptions, are abundant. All along 
the road, the peasantry were employ- 
ed in mowing, raking, reaping, and oth- 
er agricultural labors. Females were 
seen in the fields, using the sickle with 
as much dexterity as the men. Much 
more drudgery and servile toil are 
thrown upon a portion of that sex in 
this country than in ours; and that 
may be one reason, why we sce in some 
classes of English females so many 
large hands and feet, and such gross- 
ness of person, united with healthy 
countenances and delicate complex- 
ions. 

The ordinary constituents of an En- 
glish landscape may be summed up in 
A gently undulating and 
smooth service is divided into small 
fields by hedge-rows, at this season 
clothed in verdure, and blooming with 
flowers. Forest trees of moderate size, 
sometimes in copses, but more frequent- 
ly apart, like an orchard. Extensive 
tracts, waving with yellow harvests, 
and studded in this way with emerald, 
present a succession of pretty views. 
A winding stream, arustic bridge, a 
village with its tapering spire, flocks 
and herds grazing in the pastures, 
sometimes vary the landscape ; but in 
the general features of the country, 
there is great uniformity, affording 
nothing of that variety and wildness of 
rocks, woods, and waters, intermingled 
with cultivated grounds, every where 
to be met with ia the United States. 

At Chesterfield, a considerable town 
in Derbyshire, there is a steeple 230 
feet high, which produces the most 
optical deception, | have ever witness- 
ed. The coach in entering and leav- 
ing the place nearly encircled the 
church, and from whatever point the 
spire was surveyed, it appeared to 
lean and form the segment of a circle, 
to such a degree that one would scarce- 
ly believe it could stand upon its base. 
It is constructed of blocks of stone, laid 
insuch a manner as to render it both 
deeply fluted and spiral, which in some. 
way, not very easily explained, produ- 
ces the deception. 

Soon after passing Mansfield, a con- 
siderable town neatly built of stone, we 
entered Nottingham Forest, a wide and 
desolate region, resembling the moors 
already described. A part of it bas 
been reclaimed, and planted with fir, 
now arrived to aheavy growth. In 
the depth of this waste, a passenger 
pointed out by the way-side a spot, 
where lately stood a gibbet upon which 
a criminal was executed in that barba- 
rous way, for a robbery and murder 
committed in the Forest a few years 
since. A curious pebble, calleda blue- 
stone, resembling a metal, and much 
used in burnishing the wares of Shef- 
field, is found on this barrentract. One 
of the best kind 1s extremely valuable, 
being almost as highiy prized by the 
manufacturer as a diamond. A female 
whom we saw employed in polishing 
snuffer-trays, said she would not take 
£5 for the one she was using. 

The entrance into Nottingham, a 
large and comparatively new town in 
its aspect, built of brick, and celebra- 
ted for its manufacture of lace, is singu- 
larly novel and grotesque. Every 
height iscovered with wind-mills, and 
the knight of La Mancha might here 
have found a formidable army. Scores 
of them, ranged in rows, and all in mo- 
tion, turning in both directions, gave an 
odd appearance to the scenery. On 
the right hand of the road is the seat 
of Lord Middleton, but at such a dis- 
tance, that we had but an imperfect 
view ofits romantic situation. The 
coach stops twenty-five minutes at Not- 
tingham, to give the passengers an op- 
portunity to dine and pay half a crown 
tor bad fare and worse attendance. It 
was no deprivation to be hurried away 
from a tough duck, an unsavoury quar- 
ter of lamb, and a waiter attentive to 
nothing but his six-penny fee. A tart 
was set upon the table, shockingly man- 
gled by rats, or the taster of some oth- 
er travelier, with an apology that the 
bakery was shorton thatday. It prob- 
ably answered for a dozen travellers, 
if others were as little fond of pastry 
ruins as ourselves. 

On this side of Nottingham, we 
crossed the ‘Trent, a comparatively 
large stream of the breadth oi the Pas- 
saic, over which is a handsome bridge, 
with numerous stone arches. From a 
high hill a little further on, there is a 
wide and charming view of the town, 
its ancient castle and its beautiful envi- 
rons. The scenery is more variega- 
ted and picturesque, than any that was 
observed on this route. A whole ho- 


rizon, many miles ion diameter, is com- 
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manded fromthe eminence. ‘The Cas- 
tle is built upon a high and rude preci- 
pice, looking down upon the ‘Trent and 
the meadows upon its borders. It has 
been acelebrated place in the civil 
wars of the kingdom, and was the head 
quarters in the rebellion of 1745. Its 
antique aspect has, however, now dis- 
appeared, and its modernized rooms 
are now inhabited by a family. 
Hurrying through many intermedi- 
ate and unimportant villages, where, 
in the laconic language of the coach- 
man’s printed card, he “greased and 
was off,” we arrived at Leceister in 
season for tea. This town lays claim 
to an antiquity, somewhat ludicrous, 
It is said to have been built by a cer- 
tain king Leir, (not the Leir of Shake. 
speare,) some 1750 years betore the 
Christian era. Heaven knows who 
this monarch was. It is certain he 
could not have been a Koman, nor a 
Grecian, unless he was co-temporary 
with Deucalion and Cecrops. ‘The 
town stands upon an extensive plain, 
in the midst of a rich agricultural dis- 
trict. Itisa large, well buiit place, 
with an antique air about it, and crie- 
brated for the manufacture of hosiery 
Its suburbs are pleasant. » sub- 
ject of regret that we coud not remain 
for the night, as it is the residence of 
one of our passengers in the Coriatiit- 
an, who politely invited as te visit im. 
He informed us in the course of our 
voyage, that in his grounds steeps the 
dust of Richard the Third, who feil at 
Bosworth Field, distant a tew miles; 
as also the remains of Cardinal Wool- 
sey, the unfortunate minister of Fenry | 
Villth. But having paid our fare to 
London, and being anxious ‘0 reach 
the metropoiis, after so long and unex- 
pected a circuit, we sent our cards to 
the gentleman of our acquaintance, 
who lives half a mile from the hotel ; 
took tea amidst a crowd of people, at- 
tending the assizes of the county ; and 
pursued our journey, leaving the ashes 
of great men to repose in more quiet, 
than did their restless and ambitious 
spirits during life. 
By evening the rain had entirely 
ceased, and the sky cleared. Before 
twilight had faded from the west, the 
moon broke from behind a cloud in the 
eastern horizon, and threw a silver ra- 
diance over the landscape. It was a 
resplendent night, the atmosphere hav- 
ing been purified by the showers of 
the day, and the field clad in a livelier 
green. The imagery of the Engiish 
poets and novelists came fresh over my 
mind, and beguiled the fatigues of a 
long ride, At 1 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the air became so chilly and damp 
with a heavy dew, as to drive me be- 
low. At day light the coach passed 
Woobun Abbey, the splendid residence 
of the Duke of Bedford; and shortly 
after, the seat of Mr. Blyc, member of 
Parliament for Middlesex. 
At seven o’clock, we were in the 
suburbs of London. 1 have no time to 
describe my feelings, on first beholding 
its spires and turrets amidst clouds of 
smoke. Our entrance was by Haitlo- 
way, Islington, and the Goswell road, 
to the rear of St. Paul’s, near where 
the new post-office is going up. Our 
debut was notin a very courtiy style. 
The coach drove through a narrow, 
dark, and dirty alley, to the Angei Inn, 
which has nothing angelic about it but 
iis name. Here we were set down, 
amongst a multitude of a million and a 
half, like drops of water falling into 
the ocean and lost in the common mass. 
The tribe of people constantiy pour 
ing in and out of this vast reservoir of 
population is astonishishing. All the 
avenues are thronged with coaches, 
and vehicles filled to overflowing. We 
met no less than five, starting nearly at 
the same time for Birmingham, carry- 
ing fifteen or twenty persons each. 
Finding ourselves not in a condition 
to make calls, and look out for a bet- 
ter hotel till after breakfast, we made 
a temporary pause atthe Angel. The 
servant conducted us to chambers, 
which she pronounced to be excelleut, 
but which appeared to have been finish 
ed and furnished before the time of 
the Gunpowder Plot. Our only con- 
solation was that Goldsmith, Johnson, 
or Garrick, driven by the necessities 
of an exhausted purse, had shaved be- 
fore the same antique glass, which by 
dint of its ridges and cracks was a fine 
multiplier; or had eaten a chop from 
the same table, at which we were seal- 
ed. There was nothing in the appear- 
ance of the furniture, to render such a 
supposiltionimprobable. Having eaten 
a hot roll somewhat in the style of our 
countryman Franklin, on his entry into 
his adopted city, we hasted to Mr. Mil- 
ler, whose house is the rendezvous of 
Americans, and took his advice as to 
future movements. We are now com- 
fortably situated at a boarding-house in 
the Strand, as the successors of Mr 
Price of New-York, who has taken a 
trp to Paris, probably on the recruit- 
ing service, fur the theatrical campaign 
of next winter. Several gentlemen of 
the United States are inmates of the 
house, some of whom are among our 
friends. 

We have yet had only aglance at the 


ges, St. Paul’s, and the thousand other 
objects of interest and curiosity. A 
systematic survey of the outlines of the 
metropolis will be commenced to-mor- 
row and prosecuted for a week or more, 
when it is our intention to sef out for 
Scotland, by the way of Cambridge, 
York, and Cumberland. 


A LONG STORY. 

An Italian nobleman, who was griev- 
iously afflicted with old age and the 
gout, entertained a conteur or fable 
narrator, whose business it was to talk 
him to sleep. Conteur was aman to 
have talked the world to sleep in twen- 
ty minutes; but the excessive restless- 
ness of his patron sometimes defied his 
utmost exertion. One night it fell out 
that Marchese was particularly wake- 
ful, and the conteur’s invention more” 
than usually slow. He had exhausted 
his whole stock in hand of adventures, 
and contrived (such as they were) 
three new tales; but still the patient 
slepiiet, and kept calling upon him to 
continue. At length, wearied out, the 
conteur struck on anew fable. “ There 
was a poor peasant,” said he * who 
dweit upon the Pomeran:an mountains, 
who went forth one day to a neighbour- 


_ing market to purchase a flock of 


sheep: he made his bargain, thought 
prices were high, and set out on his re- 
turn home, driving 200 ewes.”—* It 
was a large flock,” muttered the Mar 
chese—“ two hundred ewes, besides 
lambs before him; but a storm arose 
towards might, and the rivulets swelled 
with the rain; at lengih the peasant 
came to the bank of a wide river, which 
was no longer fordable from the floods, 
though it had been so when he passed 
in the morning. ‘here was no bridge 
nearer than three leagues, and the 
roads were getting heavy for the cattle. 
Could a boat be procured? There 
was one; but so small that it would on- 
ly carry one sheep at a time. In this 
dilemma the traveller had no choice; 
be put a sheep into the boat, rowed it 
over with some difficulty, (for the 
stream was now strong and rapid,) land- 
ed it on the shore, and returned for 
another.” When the conteur had ar- 
rived at this point of his story he stop- 
ped, and composed himself to sleep : 
but the nobleman, who was still awake, 
cried out, as usual, **Go on, Baneditto, 
go on.—Why do you not proceed with 
the farmer on his journey?” . * Ah 
iet me sleep my lord, | entreat you,” 
returned the conteur in despair; “1 
shall be awake again, I am sure, before 
he has got his sheep over.” 

Curious memorial of a very singular 

tut of acti ity. 

In the chancel of the church of Wal- 
ton upon J’bames, a very curious moou- 
ment is preserved; which consists of 
several piates nailed up against the 
south wall. Two of them represent a 
man riding upon a stag. The others 
contain his wife, children, and an epi- 
taph. That they were once laid over 
a grave-stone is evident; but in what 
part of the church is pot known, nei- 
ther at what time nor on what occasion 
they were taken up. They were, 
however, for a long time loose, ani 
kept in the vestry. 
An ancient sexton, many years ago, 
explained the figures, engraved there- 
on, by the following tradiiionary story, 
which, though strange, appears, from 
the concarrent testimony of the monn- 
ment, not to be without foundation. 
John Seivyn, the person represent- 
ed with his wife and children, and also 
riding on the stag, was, as appears by 
the inscripiion, under-keeper of the 
park of Outlands in Surry, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 
_ This man was, according to the be- 
fore-named historian, extremely fa- 
mous for his strength, agility and skill 
in horsemanship, specimens of all which 
he exhibited before the Queen, at a 
grand stag hunt in that Park, where at- 
tending. as was the duty of his office, 
he in the leat of the chase suddenly 
leaped from bis horse, upon the back 
of the stag (both running at the time 
with the utmost speed) and not only 
kept his seat gracefully in spite of eve- 
ry effort of the affrighted beast, but 
drawing his sword, with it guided him 
towards the Queen, and coming near 
her presence, plunged it in bis throat, 
so that the animal fell dead at her feet. 
This was thought sufficiently wonder- 
ful to be chronicled on his monument, 
and he is accordingly there pourtrayed 
in the act of stabbing the beast. 

Credulity.—One of those geutry who 
get their living by their wits lately ar- 
rived at a townin England, and adver- 
tised a bill of performances by five Ara- 
bian conjurors, among which are the 
following : 

“They are all brothers by the same 
father, their names Muley, Benassar, 
Abdallah, Mustapha, and Suckee. At 
the conclusion of their never-yet-equal- 
led feats of slight of hand legerdemain, 
&c. they will take each a Sighted torch 
in either hand, when lo! incredible to 
relate ! Suckee, with the burning torch- 
es, will jump clean down Mustapha’s 
throat, who. in an instant, with equal 


city, the Thames, the tower, the brid- 


dexterity, will jump dows the throat 


of Abdallah; then Abdallah wil} jomp 
down that of Benassar; and Benassy, 
down his brother Muley’s; who, Jast; 
notwithstanding he is encumbered with 
his four brothers, and eight torches 
will throw a flip-flap somerset down hi, 
own throat, and leave the audience j, 
total darkness !!” 

The house was crowded to overflow. 
ing; but, unfortunately for the andj. 
ence, the conjurors, afier getting the 
money in their pockets, jumped dow, 
their own throats before the perform. 
ance began, and were never seen af. 
terwards, one item only of the bill be. 
ing exhibited: that of leaving their 
dupes completely in the dark, 


Anecdote of Gen Lincoln.—At Py- 
rysburgh, on the Savannah river, asol- 
dier named Fickling, having been de. 
tected in frequent attempts to desert, 
was tried and sentenced to be hanged 
Gen. Lincoln ordered the execution, 
The rope broke ; a second was procar- 
ed, which broke also; the case wag 
reported to the General for directions, 
“ Let him run,” said the General; «| 
thought he looked like a scave gal. 
lows.” — Thatcher's Military Journal. 


Some tradesmen the other evening, 
at a club in Westminster, were disc us. 
sing the political topics of the day, and 
among other subjects touched upan the 
conduct of the Holy Allies. “ They 
are a biessed trio,” said one of them, 
‘“‘and | esteem them so highly, that 
were they to come over here, | would 
most willingly work for them for noth- 
ing.” —* Indeed !” said one of the com- 
pany, ‘* What trade are you, my good 
A ropemaker,” replied the 
other. 


Professor Porson—The author of 
Lacon mentions a curious fact with re- 
spect to thislearned man. After death 
his head was dissected, and to the con- 
fusion of all craniologists, but the con- 
solation of all blockheads it was discoy- 
ered that he had the thickest skull of 
any professor in Europe. Professor 
Gall, on being called upon to explain. 
this phenomenon, and to reconcile so 
tenacious a memory, with so thick a 
receptacle for it, is said to have 
plied, * How the ideas got into such 
skull is their business, not mine ; I have 
nothing to do with that; but let them 
once get in—that is alll want; once 
in, | will defy them ever to get out 
again.” 

A negro who had learned to read, 
wished to give some of his country- 
men, who had never seen a book, an 
idea of it, said—* reading is the power 
of hearing with the eyes Instead of the 
ears.” 

The celebrated physician Dumou- 
lin, being surrounded at his last mo- 
ments by several of the most distin- 
guished doctors of Paris, who vied with 
each other in expressions of regret at 
his situation,—“* Gentlemen,” said he, 
suddenly, “do not so much regret me: 
I leave behind me three great physi- 
cians.” On their pressing him to name 
them, each being sure that his name 
would be among the number, he brief- 
ly added—** Water, exercise, and diet,” 
to the no small discomftiture of his dis- 
appointed brethren. 

A punster being asked by a musician 
whether he was not a lover of harmo- 
ny, replied— Yes, but I prefer it 
when it is abridged, for then it is mon- 
ey, and that, my friend, is the better 
half of it. I have no objection to your 
notes, but I like those of the bank of 
England much better : yours may make 
good times, but those infinitely the 
best of tunes.” ‘ How so? that bank 
notes are excellent things I will allow, 
but pray what tune will they make?” 
“The very best tune in the world—a 
fortune.” 


Mr. Printer,—Publish mine atver- 
dishment, and here ish your tollar. 
[O, yes, sir—hem—thank you, sir. } 


BCPLOOK AT 
LL de toiksh ish maki cemselves 

de coroner, or de sheriff, some ting 
or oder, and now tinks | noes more. 
apout dem ash nopoty, so I herepy ap- 
points mineshelf for dese offices, and 
forpids all de peoples to vote py me, 
trustin dat de larnin of mine poy Kopus 
vill pe mine only recommentation. 

HANS VAN HOGGENHOFF. 

N. P. I lives all over de county. 

‘A young man, who was payiug his 
addresses to an trish girl, had gained 
so far on her affections that she had 
consented to attend him to the temple 
of Hymen, when some economical 
fears arose in his breast which cooled 
the flame Cupid had kindled; he there- 
fore waited on his destined bride and 
began to talk of bard times, household 
expences, &c. till her patience being 
exhausted, she very politely turned 
him out of the house. Her misiress, 
hearing the noise, called to know what 
it was. “ Nothing, madam,” replied 
she, “but kicking the cares of the 
world out of doors.” 

Progress of Refinement.—A Fact.—A 
young woman meeting a former fellow 
servant, wasasked how she liked her 
new place. “Very well.”—“Then you 
have nothing tocomplain of?” “Noth- 


ing ; only master and missus talk sach 
very bad grammar.’ 
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